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Britain has heavy material commitments in the Sudan
and an especial responsibility for the future welfare of the
land and its peoples. Like Egypt, the Sudan is largely
dependent for its fertility upon the Nile, both main branches
of which traverse the whole country, the White Nile from
Uganda and the Blue Nile from Abyssinia. The Atbara, or
Black Nile, also flows in 200 miles below Khartoum. The
modern Sudan, in the material sense, is virtually the product
of British engineering and capital, just as, in the political
sense, she is a product of British administration and justice.
Both to Egypt and to the Sudan, the skill of British
irrigation engineers has brought certainty and plenty, where
uncertainty and famine often reigned before. Great dams at
Assuan, Assiut and Sennar now regulate the flow of the
Nile and conserve its life-giving waters, and the Gezira
and other irrigation schemes have brought former arid
regions under cultivation. New crops have been introduced,
especially cotton, now cultivated on a great scale, and sugar.
Salt is produced by evaporation, durra or millet is grown as
food, and the country is a great exporter of gum arabia
The people have made great progress in recent years.
They are largely Arab, Nubian and Negro, some of the
Nilotic tribes being of fine physique, though primitive in
their habits. The North is much more advanced than
the South. The defence and police forces are entirely
composed of Sudanese, under British and Egyptian leader-
ship. The Governor-General rules over the whole country,
which is divided into eight provinces or mudiriyas, each
under its own governor or mudir. The provinces are
subdivided into districts under Commissioners, but the
native authorities are in every way closely associated with
the administration. Each area has its own native council,
and the Governor-General is assisted by a Cotancil upon
which the principal native authorities are represented.